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THE ACADEMICIAN. 
NO. VII. , 


Pueris que maxime ingenium alant, atque animum au- 
geant, prelegerda, oh Be 
Quintillian. 


With boys, those things which tend mest to nourish the 
genius, and to enlarge the mind, are proper to be read. 


Plerique preceptores mera deliramenta pueris ineuleant) 
tamen Dii boni, quem nen ili Palkemonem, quem non 
Donatum pra.se contemaunt ? idqne nescio quibus pras- 
tigiis mir@ efficiunt, ut stultis materculis et idiotis patri- 
bus tales videantur quales ipsi se faciunt. 

Erasmus. 


The greater part of preceptors teach mere fooleries to 
their boys; yet, Good God! what Palemon, what Dona- 
tus, do they not despise in comparison with themselves? 
And Il know not how they do it, but they make themselves 
appear to foolish mothers and to idiot fathers, just such as 
they represent themselves. 


Among the numerous defects which characterise 
our seminaries, and from which inevitable evils re- 
sult, there is none so fatal to solid improvement, or 
which has so slender. pretensions to plausibility and 
continuance, as the practice of employing the time 
of youth in learning and performing plays at school. 
Its benefits have been so circumscribed, that it was 
hoped, it would long ago have been exploded, and 
given place to a system, the object of which should 
be,a classical acquaintance with the language in which 
we speak and write, to stere the mind with the lefty 
and moralizing sentiments of the sages of ancient and 
modern times, and communicate, or at least prepare 
the mind for the reception ofscience. But this mode 
of instruction has ne claims to these ; the basis of the 
siperstracture is weak, and the superstructure itself, 
partaking of its nature, must soon fall to desay. 
Founded on.a silly custom, engendered in the brain 
of some ranting pedagogue, it is* supported by the 
unmeaning declamation of the illiterate only ; but, 
is discarded, as absurd and injurious by those 
of the least reflexion, and doomed to a just oblivion. 
This practice, which has, at various times in the ci- 
ty, made considerable “noise,” has been assailed 
with so much severity, and drawn down the just de- 
uunciations of the prudent and lestned, it was thought, 
had sunk into that insignificance which it and its ad- 
Vvocates deserve. ‘To the surprise and indignation, 
however, of the virtuous and thinking part of the 
community, it has been introduced with all the pomp 





And importance, attached to “mighty thi gs," nd 
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pressed upon the attention of the public, as some- 
thing calculated to make children wise, almost, be- 
fore they can speak, and like the various machines 
and plans of adventurous and daring quacks, pretends 
to make children Solomons, Ciceros, or Chathams, 
by blowing wisdom into their heads, and selling by 
the dollar’s worth knowledge to which even the illit- 
erate lay claim, and of which they acknowledge the 
worth, by their ridiculous pretensions. This jabber- 
ing system is only equatled in absurdity by that, 
which has for its object to teach the languages, and 
ihe various branches of lroniaa knowledge, in 30 or 
40lessons.* Incredible as it may seem, people who 
pretend to common sense, have been induced to be- 
lieve this to be the fact. As might be supposed, they 
have often lamented their credulity, they have seen 
to their regret their children’s time sacrificed, their 
purse diminished without any advantage, and the 
wise projectors of money making schemes, grow opu- 
lent at the expense of their folly, and laugh at 
those whose knowledge ef the mind and the aequisi- 
tion of science, prevented them from properly ex- 
amining into the correctness of such systems. It 
really seems, as if quacks, are determined to make 
the public believe, that knowledge like water, may 
be poured inte a person, and as if the majority were 
determined to believeit. After so many deceptions, 
I think they shouid grow wise from experience. 
That man is in a pitiable situation who remains un- 
taught by the lessens.of experience. 

But all who have reflecied upon the subject of com 
municating knowledge to youth, and preparing the 
mind for the reception of knowledge, are convinced 
of the difficuly, and of the different capacities of chil- 
dren for receiving and retaining. Knowledge is 
gradually acquired; a man cannot teach his pupif 
faster than he can learn. It is absurd to talk of ma- 
king children learn every thiag in a year or two. 
You cannot put more into a bottle than it will hold, 
To teach a child properly requires patience and time 
both in the master and pupil. But there are many 
who take advantage of credulity in this as well as in 
other important matters. They generally preduce 
wonderful stories of wonderful improvement. “But 
those who tell or receive those stories,” says the sol- 
id Johnson, “ should consider, that nobody can be 
taught faster than he can learn, The speed of the 





* The public, no doubt, remember the advertisements, 
which promised to teach Writing, in 15 leasons; Geogra- 
phy, in 20 lessons, French, in 48 lessons; the Latin and 
Greek languages, and the Mathematics too, in 60 Jes- 
sons!!! such advertisements, and such pretensiony are. 


their best commentators, 
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best horseman is limited by the power of his horse. 
Every man who has undertaken to instruct others, 
can tell what slow advances he has been able to 
make and how much patience it requires to recall 
Vagrant inattention, to stimulate sluggish indiffer- 
ence, or torectify absurd misapprehension.” 





Among the many schemes by which ignorance is 
ensnared, is the one of which Iam speaking. From 
this mode of procedure, no benefit can result, be- 
cause the pieces and plays are learned by role: the 
spirit, the construction of the sentences, the lan- 
guage, the meaning of the author are not attended 
to by children : no utility is produced unless the mind 
and all its faculties are employed. To teach chil- 
dren to understand the intention of those pieces and 
plays, requires more judgment and more literary and 
scientific acquisitions than they possibly can have 
acquired.—Time is sacrificed. The pupils in order 
to learn to speak their pieces or parts according to 
their preceptors’ judgment, must devote their time 
so exclusively to them, as to omit all other bran- 
ches of study. Thus the whole school is turned top- 
sey turvey, and thus I have known teachers consume 
five or six weeks of twelve, in preparing their pupils 
to exhibit to advantage. And to what purpose ? why, 
to learn how to repeat a piece by role, orin other 
words, to recite words without knowing what they 
mean. An English Scholar, though he were wholly 
unacquainted with the language, might, with as much 
profit, learn to speak a piece in Latin or Greek or 
Hebrew. Supposing for a moment, that those pie- 
ees were learned by the pupils ever so well, what 
additional advantage can result from it? Willit teach 
them to speak another? It may and doubtless does, 
teach a “slang whang.’—Unless scholars have the 
faculty, unless they have the best instructors, un- 
less they have more knowledge than those boys, who 
are unhappily under the instruction of those, who 
make spouting their chief object, all the rules ever 
invented, and all the usual kind of teaching will 
mever make them orators or elegant speakers. To 
effect this, we must have instructors superior to 

those who generally preside over our schools.—tit is 
shameful! it is disgraceful! that a system, whose 
basis is jargon, and exercises the memory while the 
judgment and all the other faculties are whoily ex- 
cluded from operation, should supercede the system 
of instructing children understandingly in the solid 
branches of Grammar, Arithmetic. Geography, His- 
tory, &e. and it is equally shameful and disgraceful 
to those who consider themselves enlightened, to be 
its advocates and supporters.—After all the attention, 
however. bestowed by these sapient pedagogical 


declaimers, their pupils together with themselves, 


very often incur the reproof of Julius Cesar, to a bad 
reader: Si cantes, male cantas; si legas, cantas. 
If you ure singing, you sing badly ; if you ure reading, 
you sing.* 
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# itis really lavghable to attend some of these exhibi- 
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It must not be supposed, that lam opposed to speak. 
ing or reading properly ; it is undoubtedly one of 
the most useful and interesting accomplishments ; | 
am opposed only to this theatrical rant and flimsy 
jargon, which too much exclude the useful branches 
of study, and often lead the mind astray. The useful 
and ornamental branches of education, I would nev- 
er willingly discourage. but “ the rage for public ex- 
hibitions or rather spoutings, has, in my opinion, a 
very dangerous tendency. They engender self-suf- 
ficiency and pertness, and seduce the active powers 
of the mind into a state of frivolity. To attempt to 
instruct boys in the art of elocution, even if they are 
intended for some of the professional departments 
in life, at an age when they can scarcely compre- 
hend the meaning of a plain sentence in English, is 
certainly laughable. The spirit ot a subject is the 
very soul of oratory; until they can reach this, they 
can no more become profieients in the art, than 
they can fly witheut wings to support them. It is 
still more farcical to see the whole school, from the 
overgrown dunce of twenty, down to the lisping in- 
fant of five, engaged in the same fruitless pursuit; 
many of whom are perhaps designed for no other 
employment than the ordinary occupations in life, 
who by nature were never meant to exchange the 
mallet, hoe,: or pick-axe for the more graceful blan- 
dishments of the ‘ orator’s weapons,’ laying aside all 
the indispensable branches of education as useless 
and unfashionable, and with more than Demosthie- 
nian resolution, struggling against every obstacle to 
acquire the aukward mimicry of our modern school- 
declaimers”’ 

In a future number, I shall treat of the particular 


and general bad consequence resulting from acting 
plays in our elementary schools. What I have writ- 
ten may be considered general observations, prepa- 
ratery to the next. 

W. 





tions, and to hear the slang whang of the childfen. It 
would be far better to teach them to speak properly in 
conversation, and to read elegantly and understandingly, 
than to exhibit them a thousand times. In fact reading 
distinctly, audibly, and with proper emphasis is too much 
neglected in our elementary schools. Bad habits once 
contracted are difficult to eradicate. ‘‘ Great attention,” 
says Miss Edgeworth, “‘ should be paid to the manner 
in which hoys repeat their lessons. The whining tone 
and convulsive gestures often contracted by boys during 
the agony of repeating their long lessons, are not likely 
to be advantageous to the rising generation of orators. 
After a pupil has learned to speak ill, he may be taught 
to sneak well but the chances are against him; and why 
should we have the trouble of breaking bad habits ? It 3 
much easier toprevent them. It is in vain to expect that 
a bov should speak well in public, who cannot in conver 
sition utter three connected sentences without a false 
concord or proviacial idiom,” 
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THE ACADEMICIAN, 


AN INAUGURAL ORATION, 


Pronounced March 18, 1818, by the Rev. Josuva 
Bates, A. M. President of Middlebury College, 
Vermont. 


‘¢ Education forms the mind.” The great philo- 
sopher of human intellect, by a thorough analysis 
ef the understanding, and a complete investigation 


| of its properties, has successfully refuted the an- 


cient doctrine of * innate ideas,” and thus justified 
the inference, that the contemporaneous doctrine 
of ‘intuitive knowiedge” is unsupported by sound 
philosophy.—In the uncultivated mind intellectual 
powers do indeed exist; but like the unpolished 
diamend, they exist ia obscurity. Education brings 
them to light, displays their brilliancy, unfolds their 
beauty, and exhibits their real value; it excites 
their latent energies and controls their operations ; 
it gives them activity, and applies them to the pur- 
poses, for which they were designed, and to which 
they are adapted, by Infinite Wisdom. We can, in- 
deed, discern nothing in the human mind, distinct 
from the effects of education, but acapacity to receive 
instruction—a faculty to learn—a power to acquire 
Of this capacity, it is ad- 
witted, that there are various degrees between those 
extremes, which are denominated genius and stu- 
pidity. These extremes, however, are rarely found 
in nature. In most cases, ordinary winds, under 
the fostering band of education, united with perse- 
vering industry, may rise to excellence and obtain 
the rewards of genius; or by neglect and sloth, 
may sink to the lowest deph of stupidity, and re- 
main the mere receptacles of folly. Buffon has 
said, ** genius is nothing but patience.” If this po- 
sition is not true, in its full extent—if the atten- 
tion and patience of an age would invent nothing, 
without a peculiar disposition of.the organs of sense 
and a native acuteness of the powers of perception; 
yet itis certain, that the acquisitions of genius al- 
Ways suppose vigorous application and patient in- 
vestigation. With a very few exceptions, the dis- 
tinctions among men, in knowledge, in strength of 
understanding, and even in brilliancy of imagina- 
tion depend more on yariety in education, than on 
original difference in capacity. And even the dif- 
ference, which does exist, is often exaggerated. 
‘“1f, as Seneca says, there is no great genius with- 
out some mixture of folly, perhaps also there is no 
great folly without some mixture of genius.” 
Hence we perceive the high importance of a good 
education for all the purposes of life. And the con- 
sideration of this subject, will aot be thought un- 
@ppropriate; nor, L hope, be found uninteresting 
on the present occasion.—It is not my intention, 
however, to discuss the subject in its largest ex- 
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tent, nor take a comprehensive view of all its 
branches and relations. Moral culture and reli- 
gious instruction constitute a part. and unquestion~ 
ably the most important part of education. Indeed; 
without these, the cultivation of the intellectual 
powers would be useless, and often worse than use- 
less. Unsanctified learning, so far from adding to 
the happiness or usefulness of a man, serves only to 
increase his capacity for suffering, and extend hig 
pernicious and corrupting influence in society —To 
prescribe rules for the religious education of chil- 
dren; and, by an exhibition of the most comman- 
ding motives, to urge on parents and guardians the 
duty of “ bringing them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord,” would bea pleasant eme- 
ployment. But these topics fall not within the ap- 
propriate limits of this dissertation. I shall treat 
of them, therefore, no farther, than they are con- 
nected with literature and science; and view them 
only, as they belong to a course of academic in- 
struction. 

A common education is of the first importance ; 
and it is all, that is necessary for the ordinary pur- 
poses oflife. It is abundantly sufficient for those, 
who cultivate the soil; for those, who devote them- 
selves to the mechanie aris; for those, who con- 
duct the commercial concerns of society. These 
occupations, thorgh among the most henourable 
and useful employments, allow bat little time for 
study and mental cultivation ; nor do they require 
anextensive acquaintance with the sciences. A 
knowledge of the Pudiments of learning, such ag 
may be acquired in almost every village in New- 
England, is all that is necessary (may I not add)— 
all that is beneficial in these departments of social 
life. A more refined education and a highly culti- 
vated taste, by dividing the attention, might even 
unfit aman for excellence and energy in these pur- 
suits. But without that degree of instruction, by 
which a person is enabled to read with facility, write 
with propriety, and compute with accuracy ; no one 
is prepared to act well his part in any station in so- 
ciety, or pursue any employment with satisfaction 
to himself and usefulness to others. 

It should never be forgotten, therefore, by the 
guardians of society and the friends of humanity, 
that common schools, to which the children of the 
poor as well as of the rich may have free access, 
are of the first importance to a community ; impe- 
riously demanding their attention and patronage, 
Especially, in a country like ours, and under forms 
of government like ours, neither public virtue nor 
civil liberty can be maintained, without a general 
diffusion of knowledge, and a liberal provision for 
the suppert of schools. 

But, although a common school education is am- 
ply sufficient, and even best adapted to qualify 
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ployments of life ; there are functions to be per- 
formed in civilized society, which require a more 
Jibere! education; which cannot indeed be wel! 
performed without extensive knowledge and en- 
Jarged views of men and things—without an ac- 
quaintance with general literature and the great 
circle-of human science. For what are usually de- 
nominated the learned professions, a partial and 
limited education is certainly inadequate. As Ci- 
cero well observes, *‘ Omnes artes, que ad humani- 
tatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune vincu- 
lum, et quasi cognatione quadam inter se continen- 
tur.” It is indeed a truth, established by literary 
experience, that no branch of liberal education can 
be successfully pursued independently of others, 
nor any neglected without injury to the whole.— 
Can aman be well versed in legal science. civil poi- 
ity, and jurisprudence ; unless he is likewise ac- 
quainted. with natural philosophy, logical induc- 
tion and metaphysical reasoning? And can he, 
without this knowledge, execute the functions of 
the several! departments of well organized govern- 
ment, with understanding, consistency and des- 
patch ? [tis true, natural talents, acute discern- 
ment, and much experience and careful observation 
may, in a great measure, supply the deficiency oi 
early education ; but they can sever become a cow- 
plete substitute. Without the fostering care of libe- 
ral education, we should look in vain for another, 
Paffendorf or Blackstone or Sully or Burke or 
Ames. 

Those men, who by native energy of mind and 
unwearied assiduity have overcome the disadvan- 
tages of defective instruction, raised themselves 
to offices of trust, and devoted themselves to the 
public good, surely deserve well of their country, 
and merit peculiar praise. But how much higher 
would the same men have risen, and how much far- 
ther would their benign influence have been extend- 
ed, if the superstructure of their knowledge had 
been erected on a broader foundation—if in youth 
they had bad received a literary and scientific edu- 
eation—if their noble minds had been disciplined by 
study, and directed by instruction—if they had 
walked the Lyceum, had inhaled the pure air of 
Parnassus, and tracing the streams of literature and 
science to their fountain, had imbibed its unpolluied) 
waters ? 

The same inquiries might be made; and we should 
be led to the same result concerning those, who 
practise “the healing art.’ The profession of 
physic requires men of cultivated minds and studious 
habits. Medical science itself opens an extensive 
field for cultivation and research. It is, moreover, 
intimately connected with many other branches of’ 
general knowledge; some of which are indispensa- 

dle to it, andallhighly auxiliary. Botany, chem- 
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of Lint.ecs and his successors, of Lavoisier ‘xu 
his followers, of Bell and his coadjutors must be fy. 
miliar to every physician, who looks for distinctioy 
in his profession. It cannot, indeed, be denied, 
that some, whose early education was deficient, 
have made respectable attainments in these bran. 
ches of knowledge, become men of extensive erudi 
tion, and by long and successful practice risen to 
eminence, But the same rewark, which was made 
with reference to legal scietice, occurs here with 
equal force. If they have accomplished so much, 
under such disadvantages, what would they not 
have done, with the aid of a finished education! 
Ihey would bave been Boerhaaves and Cullens and 
Harveys and Rushes and Warrens !—Beside, in es- 


ical education to the profession of physic, we must 
not forget the awful! consequeuces of ignorance and 
presumption. Whiie some men of native discern- 
ment, acute discrimination, ard persevering re 
search, have become skilful physicians, and even 
risen to eminence and distinguished usefulness, with 
few advantages; how many have only increased 
the virulence of disease and the anguish of death! 
How much mischief has been done by the nostrums 
and specifics.of imposture aud the boasted panacea 
of empiricism ! How many hecatombs, not of bulls 
and goats, but of human beings have been sacrificed 
fon the altar of A‘sculapius ! 

Forthe other learned professions, a classical and 
scientific education is surly not less important, than 
for those which have been named _ If a civilian in 
order to become acquainted with the principles of 
jurisprudence and civil polity, must be a man of 
general knowledge—if a physician, to be well qual- 
ified for practising “the healing art,” must be a 
man of erudition; then surely those, who undet- 
take ‘“*the cure of souls,” should not be ovices. 
They should be thoroughly versed in the science of 
theology ; and of course their youthful minds should 
be well stored with the knowledge of ancient cus- 
toms and languageswith that literature and those 
sciences, which will aid them in iliustrating, vindi- 
cating and enforcing the principles of the gospel. 
They should stand on classick before they step on 
holy ground. They should drink largely at the Cas- 
talian fount, before they undertake to conduct thire 
ty souls to the fountain of living waters. 

Itis not contended. that learning is the first, much 
less the sole qualification, requisite for a preachet 
ofthe gospel. Christian principle—an experiment: 
al knowledge of the doctrines and duties of Chris 
tianity is unquestionably of the first importance 
for the sacred office. Indeed, this qualification is 
not only primary, but indispensable. Destitute of 
itaman however learned and however eloquent, 
cannot preach the gospel—cannot speak the truth ii 





istry and anatomy ere its handmaids. ‘The pages | /ove-~cannot “ allure to brighter worlds and lead 





timadting the value of general science and systemat. | ¢ 
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ie way.” On the contrary his ministry will serve 
only to confirm the unbelieving in. their infidelity, 
and harden the impenitent in their sins; it will ren- 
der him only “a saviour of death unto death to 
them that perish.” The tempter, in the form of 
an angel of light—an enemy to truth and holiness, 
in the garb of a messenger of salvation, may lead 
thousands astray; and ‘*if it were possible, would 
deceive the very elect.’? 


“‘ | yenerate the man, whose heart is warm, 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof, 

That he is honest in the sacred cause."’ 


Thus iwmportant—thins essential is christian prin- 
giple to a minister of the gospel. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that every christian is not pre- 
pared to become a teacher of Christianity. Atl, 
who are “ born of God,” are not “ called of God,” 
to the work of the ministry. An inspired apostie 
has decided, that @ bishop, or christian minister, 
must be apt to teach—able to convince gainsayers. 
This qualification, always important, is peculiarly 
requisite at the present period and’ in the existing 
state of the church and the world. Since miracles 
have ceased—since too unsanctified learning has 
been employed with the most consummate art and 
indefatigable industry, to fortify the strong holds 
of infidelity and wickedness, it has become pecua- 
liarly important, that those, who are “ set for the 
defence of the gospel,”’ should be men of cultivated 
minds and extensive erudition. 

I do not affirm, that a public or collegial educa- 
tion is necessarily connected with this qualification. 
A man may have passed through all the forms of 
academical instruction, and still remain illiterate— 
‘“‘a graduated dunce.” There have been men too, 
who have derived from private tuition and person- 
al application the principal advantages of a liberal 
education. The able and successful labours of Win- 
ter and Newton and Jay, and many in our own 
country, whom propriety forbids me to name, far- 
nish conclusive evidence, that industry and’ talents 
may, in a good degree, supply the place of public 
education, and render a man sufficiently learned for 
extensive usefulness in the ministry—*‘a scribe well 
instructed unto the kingdom of heaven.” 

These, however, are exceptions to a general rule, 
Ordinarily men will not—nay, cannot acquire, ex- 
tensively and in well digested order, that kind of 
knowledge, which is highly important to a minister 
of the gospel, without the discipline and instruction 
ofa liberal education. 

It is admitted, that some illiterate men, of native 
energy of mind, actuated by motives of piety and 
benevolence, have undertaken to preach the gos- 
pel; andin places, destitute of more able teachers, 








they way have been instrumental of much good. 
But bow much more extensive and permanent would 
their good influence have been, if they had been 
better qualified—if they had been able to answer 
the objections of learned infidels, and detect and. 
expose the errours of subtle hereticks! With the 
same advantages of education, they might have 
stood. on equal ground with Doddridge and Scott 
and Edwards and Dwight—might have extended 
the sphere of their usefulness beyond the narrow 
compass of the human voice and the short period 
of human life—might bave imparted instruction to 
people of different nations and successive genera 
tionas—might have proved a blessing to thousands 
yet unborn !—Beside, bow much. has the cause of 
pure religion suffered; and how many have been 
led to despise the gospel, through the unhallowed 
influence of ignorant fanatics and false, pretend- 
ers to inspiration !— 


** From such apostles, © ye men of God, 
Preserve the church; and lay not careless hands 
On sculls, that cannot teach, and will not learn.* 


The beneficial effects of liberal education and 
literary institutions, however, are not confined to 
these learned‘ professions. They are seen and felt 
in all the ranks of civilized society.—-Colleges fur= 
nish instructors for academies and common schools; 
and thus their benign influence, in some cases ime 
mediately and in others more remotely, reaches 
every man and diffuses general knowledge through 
the whole community. They resemble the majese 
tic and fertilizing Nile; which, rising from a sin- 
gle source, pursnes its winding way through dis- 
tant regions ; and which stops not in all its course, 
nor by its many mouths falls into the sea; till it has 
watered and enriched all the plains of Egypt. 

The hand, which should destroy these nurseries 
of science, would at the same stroke demolish the 
beautiful fabric of society, and reduce mankind 
to their primitive state of ignorance and barba- 
rism. The cottage and the palace would feel the 
shock alike; and the intellcctual world again be- 
come a chaos; The deluge of Deucalion would 
not be wanted, to sweep away the works of art; 
nor the fire of Omar, to consume the literature of 
ages. : 

Liberal education and literary institutions drew 
forth from the cloister the light of life, which had 
been concealed for more than ten centuries; and 
cave liberty of conscience to the Christian world. 
The principal actor in the glorious reformation of 
the sixteenth century was a professor in the univer- 
sity at Wurtemburgh: When Europe had long 
groaned beneath the chains of Papal superstition, 
and yielded implicit obedience to its despotic mans 
date; “Submit yourselves to authority witheut-exame 
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ination ;» Luther opened the treasures of litera- 
ture, burst the leading strings of science, and ri- 
sing with the energy of truth and the power of di- 
vine grace, established forever the right of free 
inquiry, and vindicated this noble principle and 
liberal prescription of Protestantism ; ‘‘Examine 
and submit yoursclves only to cenviclion.” From 
that period learning and religion became mutual 
coadjutours ; and though sometimes unnaturally di- 
vided, they have generally maintained an intimate 
alliance, and united their influence to civilize the 
world and bless mankind. As learning had lent 
her aid, to break the chains, in which religion her- 
self was bound; so religion in turn gave new en- 
ergy and lustre to learning. Ancient literature a- 
woke from her slumbers. Science pushed her re- 
searches. Copernicus rose with Luther, and fol- 
lowed the track of the heavenly bodies. Newton 
Succeeded them, and investigated the laws of na- 
ture. And Locke, pursuing in the train, analyzed 
the human mind. 

It may seem superfluous to proceed farther in 
commending and vindicating the cause of litera 
ture and literary institutions—of science and libe- 
ral education. Objections, however, have been 
made and should be aunswered.—As an objection to 
the scientific part of a liberal education, it has 
been said, that natural philosophy, mathematical 
ecience, and metaphysical research have sometimes 
produced a spirit of scepticism, and lent their sup- 
port to the cause of infidelity. The fact, on which 
this objection is founded, must indeed be admit- 
ted ; but the answer to the objection itself is short 
and conclusive. It was not sound philosophy it 
was not deep investigation, which landed the sell- 
named philosophers of the last century on infidel 
ground. The infidelity of that period may be tra- 
ced with more propriety to superficial research. un- 
restrained love of theory, and an unbounded spirit 
of innovation. ‘A little philosophy,’ says a phi- 
losopher hinrself, “‘inclineth men to atheism; but 
depth in philosophy bringeth their minds back to 
religion.” He, who with Newton looks through 
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eral education—to the study of the ancient clas. 
sics and polite literature. The writers of these 
classics were heathens; and through the mediuy 
of their works, the whole machinery of their my: 
thology is exhibited to the inexperienced and ar. 
dent mind of the youthful student. Gods and god. 
desses, not the work of men’s hands, but the more 
fascinating work of human imagination, are pre- 
sented to his view, adorned with all the drapery, 
and embellished with all the dazzling colours, which 
poetry and rhetoric, could cast upon them. He 
may not, indeed, be in danger of regarding the 
nod of Jupiter and his sons, nor of bowing down 
to Diana and her sisters; but is there no danger, 
that he will be charmed into effeminacy by the 
songs of Circe, or plunged into dissipation amidst 
the orgies of Bacchus ?—is there no danger, that fa- 
miliarity with scenes of superstition will produce 
in his mind contempt for the sublime mysteries and 
holy rites of religion ?—is there no danger, that he 
will learn to regard the instructions of Christianity 
and Paganism with equal indifference ?—is there no 
danger, that the doctrines of the only living and 
true God will lose, at least, a portion of their sanc- 
tifying influence on the heart of one, who is thus 
early condueted into the temple of idolatry ?— 
Beside, the very spirit of the classics is directly 
opposed to the spirit of the gospel. The one isa 
spirit of peace, humility, meekness and love ; the 
other of war, pride, ambition and revenge. The 
classics inculcate the doctrines of selfishness and 
retaliation ; the gospel teaches us to love our breth- 
ren, to forgive our enemies, and do good to all men. 
Theexamples and precepts of the former are the 
result of depravity and blinded reason; those of the 
latter flow from sanctifying grace and heavenly 
wisdom. ‘The study of these productions of Greece 
and Rome, therefore, as far as it has any influence 
onthe temper and character of youth, must have 
a pernicious and corrupting influence—must res- 
train the power, and counteract the spirit of Chris- 
tianity—It is, indeed, much to be feared, that 
those, who commence these _ studies in childhood, 


nature, “looks up to nature’s God.” While hejand pursue them unaccompanied with religious in- 
views, with philosophic eye, the beauty, propor-|struction—who read the fabulous stories of heathen 
tion and harmonious operations of the complex ma- | gods, without a familiar acquaintance with the word 
chine of the visible universe; he beholds, with an | of the God of truth, will become prejudiced against 
eye of faith, the Hand, which made and moves the | the doctrines, indifferent to the authority, and cal- 
whole—he sees Divinity impressed on all the works | jous to the spirit of the gospel. ‘It would require” 
of creation, and perceives the skill of Omniscience | (to adopt with a slight variation the language of an 
and the energy of Omnipotence in all its laws—he | admired writer)—‘it would require a very affect- 
approves and justifies the decision of the pious |ing impression of christian truth, a very strongly 
bard ; ‘*An undevout astronomer is mad’?—he even | marked idea of christian character, and a habit of 
feels the spirit and adopts the language of the in- |thinking with sympathetic admiration of the most 
spired psalmist ; “OQ Lord, how manifold are thy | elevated class of christians, to preserve entire the 


works? in wisdom hast thou made them all !” 


evangelical spirit,” among the seducing examples, 


A more plausible objection, however, may be|and exposed to the corrupting sentiments, which 





made to another portion of the usual course of lib- | appear in such works as the Lliad of Homer and th¢ 
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Mneid of Virgil; adorned, as they are, with all the 
facinating charms of poetry. 

Nor does the objection end with the productions 
of antiquity. Modern literature is not free from 
the charge of corrupting influence on the young 
mind. Among our most celebrated historians, we 
find a Hume, a Gibbon and a Voliaire; avowed in- 
fidels, embracing every opportunity to reproach the 
christian character and shake the foundations of 
of christian hope. With the exception, too of Mil- 
ton and Watts and Cowper and Young and a few of 
minor importance, the influence of our English poets 
js not mach more favourable to evangelical truth 
and holiness. Indeed, many of the finest writers 
of the last century, bothin prose and verse, if not 
avowed enemies to Christianity, were certainly not 
its friends. The highest ground, on which they ever 
gtand, is that of strict neutrality; and too often they 
may be found even in the enemy’s camp. [ft is 
surely to be lamented, that so many of the streams 
of modern literature have been poisoned at the foun- 
tain—that, while the cup of knowledge is gilded 
without, and the draught rendered sweet to the 
palate, it frequently contains a secret infusion of 
poison for the incautious youth, in whose hand it is 
placed. 

The objection to classical studies and polite lite- 
rature arising from these considerations, is surely 
plausible and imposing. [1 is sufficient to excite a 
deep solicitude in the parental bosom; and it should 
be regarded, and as far as possible obviated, in 
forming the plans and conducting the business of 
liberal education. But shall it be suffered to prevail 
in itsfullextent Shallit be permitted to exclude 
from our seminaries of learning the best models of 
taste and sublimity in composition, and close the 
most direct avenues to the temple of literature and 
science Shall we, through fear of the possible evil 
of classical studies, voluntarily relinquish the bene- 
fits, which result from them ? Shall we indulge the 
timid spirit of Laocoon, and with reference to the 
great body of literary productions, both ancient and 
modern, adopt his cautious maxim ; “timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes ?” Shall the friends of religion and 
humanity retire from classic ground ; and leave the 
field of knowledge exclusively to ** men of corrupt 
minds, reprobate concerning the faith ?”? Shall the 
enenies of our holy religion be suffered to occupy 
all the fortresses of learning, and secure to thensei ves 
all the weapons of literature, by which we mixzht 
effectually defend the citadel of our faith against 
their attacks ? In a word, shall our colleges be 
deserted by pious instructors and pious students.and 
left to the management and use of infidels ; and thus 
rendered’ exclusively nurseries of infidelity—the 
very hoibeds of licentiousness ? —Rather let every 
friend to the cause of truth and righteousness be 


induced, to guard with unceasing solicitude, and | 





encourage by renewed patronage these literary 
institutions—institutions, which must and will 
exert a powerful influence on the principles, charac- 
terand happiness of the great mass of society. 
Let him give them his efficient support, not only 
by hischarities, but by his counsels and pravers® 
Let those especially, who are concerned in their 
government and instruction, unite their efforts, and 
exert their combined wisdom and energy, to core 
rect the abuses of learning and purify the foun- 
tains of knowledge. Let them incorporate in the 
system of liberal education an explicit recognition 
of the truth and duties of Christianity. Let them 
see, that every authorized pursuit, within the walls 
of college, begins andends with God. ‘et the Bi- 
ble, as in the early controversies of christianity, be 
placed on an elevated throne. and the most admired 
volumes of human production fie at its feet,” let 
it be found at the head of every alcove iv the libra- 
ry ; let it be the first book to be consulted in the 
morning, and the last to be read at aight; let it, es- 
pecially, be the only classic for holy time. 

With such precautions and under such regula- 
tions, a pious youth will surely be safe in college. 
Thus protected he will have no occasion tu tear 
the baleful influence of ancient paganism- or mod- 
ern scepticism. Surrounded by these guards and 
armed with the panoply of heavenly grace, he may 
effectually resist the shafts and completely palsy 
the arm of infidel philosophy. Having a mind deep- 
ly imbued with religious sentiment, well furnished 
with religious knowledge aud daily exereised in re- 
ligious duties, he may read the classics, ancient 
and modern, without injary to his principles or 
character—be may even discover in these works 
clear illustrations and striking proofs of the duc 
trines of the gospel; and thus actually find his 
christian faith confirmed by them ;— 


“ Atque inter sylvas Acadewi querere verum.”” 


Concerning those youth, who commence a course 
of liberal education, before they have furnished to 
their pious friends any evidence of religious prine 
ciple and christian character. there is. indeed, much 
cause for anxiety. Happy, therefore, are those 
parents, who see their children established in the 
faith and walking in the truth, before they step on 
classic ground. But this happiness is not the por- 
ition of all, who wish to give their sons a finished 
education - It must, of course, be a serious ques- 
tion, whether they shall deny them the privileges 
of collegiate instruction, or expose them to the 
dangers, which the usual course of liberal educa- 
tion necessarily involves?—TI dare not attempt @ 
definite solution of the difficult question. I wilt 
not say, that pious parents should send their chil- 
dren to a literary institution; while they are. evi- 
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dently destitute of religion ; especially, if they are 
openly vicious and strongly inclined to dissipation. 
X should rather say, let none of this character be 
admitted within the wails of college. I would even 
stand at the gate of the temple of science, and pro- 
«laim the irrevocable prohibition,— 

“Procul, O procul, este profani!” 

But in cases of babitual regularity, and freedom 
from immoral conduct, may not the anxious parent 
be encouraged to commit his darling son to God, 
under the guardian care and instruction of pious 
and faithful teachers? May he not indulge the 
hope. that his covenant God will regard the parent- 
al tear, and answer the parental prayer ; and ren- 
der the temple of science, to his beloved and de- 
voted child, ‘‘the house of God”—‘‘the gate of 
heaven ?”—There can be no question, however, 
that it is the duty of parents, never to send their 
Sons to college, without at least a speculative. 
knowledge of Christianity and an habitual rever- 
ence for its institutions. Ye anxious fathers! ye 
tender mothers! as you regard the happiness of 
your children, in time and eternity, let them not 
go from your domestic altar; till the language of 
the sacred scriptures is rendered familiar \to their 
minds, anda portion of their precious truths are 
inscribed upon their memories. Follow them, too 
with your daily prayers, and frequent warnings and 
counsels. Above all, see that they are placed un- 
der the care of instructors of approved character 
and unquestionable piety; and ina seminary evi- 
dently favoured of Heaven, and often visited with 
the effusions of the Holy Spirit.—It should never 
be forgotten, indeed, that a young man destitute of 
religion, in a college on which the dews of heaven- 
ly grace never descend, is placed in a situation of 
peculiar danger. He stands upon a precipice ; and 
all benert! is death! With an unsanctified heart 
within him, and unsanctified books before him, and 
unsanctified companions about him, and unsancti- 
fied instructors over him, what is there to restrain 
him from errour and vice—what is there to pre- 
sery« him from the abyss of infidelity and licen- 
tiousness! 

The objection, therefore, viewed in all its bear. 
ings, and traced to ail its results, is full of instruc- 
tion. It should on the one hand stimulate the pi- 
ous to exertion, and on the other induce them to act 
with “caution, in the momentous business of ed- 
ucation. Where theevil can be corrected, every 
prudent measure should be adopted for its correc- 
tion; and where the danger cannot be avoided, it 
should be met with fortitude, and overcome by res- 
olution and perseverance.— The simple fact, that 
knowledge is sometimes perverted—that men of 
Jiterature and science do sometimes devote their tal- 
ents] to the cause of errour and wickeduess—that 
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destruction against the best institutions of religren 
and society,—should rouse the friends of God aut 
human happiness to activity, in the cause of truth 
and righteousness—should induce them to furnish 
their children, especially their pious sons, with the 
means of good education; and thus provide for them, 
and through them for soeiety, a sure defence 
against the atiacks of infidelity and licentiousness, 
If the world must have its Bolingbrokes and Byrons 
and Condorcets; let it have, too, its Newtons and 
Cowpers and Wilberforces. If the doctrines of the 
gospel must be attacked and perverted by such men, 
as Priestly and Belsnam and Fellows and Yates ; 
let them be defended and illustrated, likewise, by 
men, like Horsley and Magee and Scott and 
Wardlaw. If men of corrupt minds will enter the 
temple of science, and kindle on its altars the un- 
hallowed fire of infidelity and errour ; let not those, 
who love the truth, be inactive spectators of their 
profanation—let them see. that the pure and holy 
flame. which came down from heaven, may never 
be extinguished. 

Gentlemen of the Corporalion of Middlebury Col- 
lege, it is a deep conviction of the truth of the po- 
sitions, maintained in this discourse—it is an im- 
pressive view of the importance of learning and 
literary institufions to the church and the world— 
to our children and our country, which has brought 
me before you this day. Nothing, but the hope of 
becoming an humble instrument in promoting the 
cause of sound learning and pure religion, in this in- 
fant, but highly respectable Institution, could have 
induced me to leave a beloved church and people, 
with whom I had spent fifteen years in uninterrup- 
ted peace—to whom I was bound by a theusand ten- 
der ties ; by the most endearing considerations, by 
the most pleasing associations, by the most power- 
ful sympathies; by those cords of affection, which 
are entwined about the heartand moistened by the 
very current of life. But encouraged by the zeal 
and liberality, with which you and the numerous 
patrons of this Institution have raised it up, and giv- 
en it support ; and by a view of the tokens of Di- 
vine approbation, which have attended your la- 
bours, I have ‘been constrained to accept your in- 
vitation, to take part in its government and instruc- 
tion. Ido, accordingly, this day solemnly devote 
myself to its interests. And though I feel diffident 
of my qualifications for the discharge of the momen- 
tous duties of the office, to which I am called; yet 
united with experienced and approved instructors, 
assured of the candour and support of able coun- 
sellors, follewed by the prayers of christiam friends, 
and relying on the strength of Divine grace, I en- 
ter upon these duties with cheerfulness and hope. 

Gentlemen, the cause, in which we are engaged, 
is worthy of zeal and perseverance; and the cir- 
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eouragement. The Institution has already acqui- 
red a reputation, and obtained a rank among the 
most favoured seminaries of ourcountry. It has ri- 
sen with a rapidity of growth almost unparalleled 
in the annals of literature. It has gained the conf- 
dence of the religious public. It has attracted the 
attention, and secured an interest in the prayers of 
christians. Let it not fall through our neglect. Let 
it not be said, that its “ glory is departed.” By the 
wisdom of its counsels and the fidelity of its in- 
structions, let it still deserve the patronage of the 
pious and !:beral—of the friends of literature and re- 
ligion.—-May it still enjoy the smiles of Heaven! 
May the sphere of its usefulness be still enlarged ! 
May it extend through this Commonwealth, and 
far beyond its limits, an influence, pure as the air 
of our own mountains, and refreshing as the streams 
which descend from their lofty summits! 








ZHE NEW SCHOOL; OR LANCASTERIAN SYSTEM. 


Continued from page 70. 


The method laid down by Mr. Lancaster for teach- 
ing Arithmetic* is as simple as it is efficacious ;—it 
consists in giving to one pupil, who can read, a 
written or printed particular (if we may so speak) 
of the operation in ciphering which is to be performed, 
and making him distinctly read over to any number 
of learners, furnished with slates, the words and fi- 
gures given to them.—Thus, the lessson is to be in 
addition 234 

567 

801 
end in order to teach this lesson to thirty learners, 
one of whom can read, and the other twenty-nine 
ean write the nine figures, and understand notation, 
a key is given to the reader, consisting of the follow- 
ing words: ‘First column,—7 and 4 are 1]—set 
down 1 under the 7; and carry 1 to the next. Se- 
cond column,—6 and 3 are nine, and 1 carried are 
10—set down 0, and carry 1 to the next.—Third col- 
umn,—®5 and 2 are 7, and 1 carried are 8.— Total in 
figures, 801.—Total in words, eight hundred and 
one.—After each learner has written the two lines, 
234, and 567, one under the other, the reader takes 
the above key, and reads it audibly ; while each of 
the twenty-nine obey it, by writing down as it di- 
rects. Each learner also reads over the sum-total, 





* In our future numbers we shall dwell particularly on 
this subject, and show the superior advantages to the 
system and its application in all places of education. 


after the reader has finished; and he then inspects 
the slates, one after another. The whole are thus 
kept perpetually awake ; and by repeated lessons of 
the same kind, the rule required is fixed in their 
minds. It is manifest, that any rule in algebra may 
be communicated by the same process,—from the 
simplest to the most intricate and refined,—from the 
addition of two quantities, to the methods of infinite 
series and fluents. Every part of geometrical science 
may be taught by similar means,—from the first prop- 
ositions in Euclid, to the sublime theorems of New- 
tonand Laplace. It only requires that a form of no- 
tation, borrowed from the algebraic calculus, skould 
first be agreed upon. In like manner, what ever 
branches ofnatural philosophy admit of a symbolical 
notation, as the whole of the mixed mathematics, 
and, in general the application of the sciences of 
number and quantity to experiment, are all capable 
of being communicated by one person to as many 
others as can hear the sound of his voice at once. 
By a few simple additions to this machinery, the 
method may be made to embrace even other bran- 
ches of knowledge ; and, in sucrt, we do not hesitate 
to assert, that it is applicable, or may soon be ap- 
plied, to the whole circle of human knowledge. 
Observe, too, that all this instruction costs but a tri- 
fling sum when compared to the old system. This 
method may, therefore, most truly be pronounced 
a capital discovery, in every point of view ; and we 
have little doubt that it will speedily be extended 
from the sciences to the arts, which seem all to ad- 
mit of being taught upon similar principles, 

The learners assemble round their reading or 
arithmetical cards, and take places as in common 
schools. The one who is at the head of the class 
wears an insignia of merit, with some suitable in- 
scription en it, which he yields to whoever can ex- 
celhim. The desire of obtaining, and the fear of lo- 
sing, the mark of distinction creates, as may easily 
be conceived, no uncommon degree of enterprise 
and exertion, When any pupil is promoted to a 
higher class for excelling in his exercises, hé is re- 
warded and honoured. Mr. Lancaster has establish- 
ed a paper currency which has a wonderful influence 
in stimulating to exertion. Places of honour are 
purchased by the learners, with the currency they 
obtain for excelling each other. This of all other 
systems of reward is best calculated to fixa value on 
learning and good behaviour. Mr Lancastar has al- 
so, another incentive, or order of merit. None 
are admitted to this order but those who distinguish 
themselves by attention to their studies, and by their 
endeavours to set good examples and check vice. 
The distinguishing badge i$ either a gold or silver 
medal, retained during good behaviour and superior 
improvement. ‘The superior class has a fixed place 
in the school ; any class that can excel it may eject 
them from this place, and occupy it themselves. 
Every member, both of the attacking and defending 
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elasses, feels, of course, the most lively interest in 
the issue of the contest. 

When we consider the very dull and distant mo- 
tives for improvement which have hitherto been 
presented to chik’ren, it is not surprising that edu- 
cation should be often so unsuccessful, always so te- 
dious.—The only motives held before a learner, are 
that he will please his father, and be a great man in 
after life; and that Latin and Greek are necessary 
accomplishments for a gentleman. Alas! the eter- 
nity of six months must elapse, before the parent 
is made acquainted with the general progress he has 
made ;—that 14 years should pass away, and he him- 
self arrive at man’s estate, is quite impossible ;—and, 
if it is possible, he has an uncle or a cousin of large 
fortune, universally respected, and powerful who 
does not know whether Brutus killed Cesar, or Ca- 
sar Brutus ; and who believes Tully and Cicero to be 
two distinst persons. Such are the remote and pow- 
erless motives with which children have hitherto 
been stimulated. The insignias of merit, such as 
prize tickets, certificates of honour and gold medals 
we conceive to be admirable auxiliaries of education, 
and to afford that strong and present stimulus which 
best overcomes the vis inerfiw, and establishes the 
difficult and unnatural habit of application.—It is ve- 
ry well to talk about studying from a sense of duty. 
Mature, bearded men, who fall into this cant, re- 
quire the immediate stimulus of an eagle; or, at 
least, a return for their labour, in a month or a year ; 
expecting, in the mean time, that the child for whom 
they cant, the unexperienced canter, should exert 
himself for benefits which, it is very doubtful, wheth- 
er or not he will reap when half his life is elapsed — 
Nothing, in our opinion, can be so preposterous as 
the objections made to an order of merit in a school. 
In what way are such extraordinary services ever ob- 
tained from mankind at so cheap arate ? Cenvert an 
eagle's worth of gold into a medal, and call it the or- 
der of the golden cannon, or honour’s badge, or 
what not ;—and in every battle you will have a thou- 
sand young men of spirit performing the most daring 
actions to obtain it.—-A garter is vacant—or, in other 
words, the privilege of letting the passer by, know by 
means of a bit of gold at the knee, that you are a man 
ofhigh birth and large fortune. The cabinet, however, 
set in grave consultation on the distribution of this 
honour; the greatest men of the country are sleep- 
less in their situations, and the minister loses or 
gains the lord of a province by his gift, yet we are 
half angry that our children should study and strug- 
gle for a badge of honour which tells the passer by 
that they are diligent and good—We do not mean, 
by these observations, to express the slightest degree 
of disrespect for the established honours of the coun- 
try,—quite the contrary. We are convinced, that 
such institutions are thoroughly founded in good 
sense, and knowledge of human nature ; and that 

they are eminently useful. We approve, in the mest 
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decided manner, the courage and originality of thay 
man who carried into education these institutious, 
which in the business of the world, are the most pow- 
erful of all motives——Vanity is the word on which al} 
these objections are founded ; and it unfortunately 
happens, that we have no word in our language ta 
signify the good and useful love of praise; for, that 
the love of praise is, under regulations, one of the 
most beneficial passions toe society, will not, it is 
presumed, be denied; nor ought it to be characteri- 
zed by the ineulpative turn of vanity, except when 
its object is frivolous, or when it is the sole and ab- 
sorbing passion. 

In the new school every learner is every moment 
employed. It is obvious, that in the class assembled 
round the suspended card for reading and spelling,— 
the wand of the class leader pointing to the par- 
ticular letter,—the taking places,—the hopes oi ob- 
taining a prize ticket,—must keep every one on the 
alert. When they read, spell, and write, or when 
the leader of the class dictates sums in arithmetic, it 
is impossible for any individual to be inattentive — 
In the old school, the scholar is set to learn his spel- 
ling, or his ciphering, by himself; and, after a cer- 
tain time, the teacher hears him his lesson, and jud- 
ges of his attention by his readiness in performing it, 
The learning part of the business is left entirely to the 
learner himself, and his time often whiil'd away in 
every species of idleness. The beauty of the new 
system is, that nothing is trusted to the learner him- 
self; he does not only repeat the lesson before a su- 
perior, but he learns it before a superior. When he 
listens to the dictating process in arithmetic, and adds 
up as he is commanded, he does that under the eye 
aud command of one better informed than himself, 
which in the old school, he would be trusted to do 
entirely by himself. In short, in the new school, 
the appointed teacher sees, that the learner performs 
his exercises twenty times a day, who, by doing them 
often, cannot avoid doing them well. In the old 
school, the teacher tells the learner it is to be done, 
and leaves him to practice by himself,—which he 
does, of course, very unwillingly, and very imper- 
fectly, if he does it at all_—Such are the principles 
on which the new school isfounded and the improve- 
ments in education carried into execution with such 
success, that almost au indefinite number of children 
may be taught all the necessary branches of educa- 
tion with much greater facility ; and with less ex- 
pense than by any other plan heretofore adopted.— 
A more beautiful, a more orderly and a more affec- 
ting scene, than one of the new schools under pro- 
per regulations, it is not possible to behold. The 
progress of the children is rapid beyond all belief ; 
and evinces in the most gratifying manner, the ex- 
traordinary effects which are produced upon the hu- 
man mind by the arts of cultivation. 

The introduction of class teachers, am extremely 





important part of the new system, is as great an im 
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provement in schools, as the introduction of non- 
commissioned officers would be in an army which 
had before been governed only by captains, majors, 
and colonels: they add that constant and minute 
attention to the operations of the mass, without 
which, the general and occasional superintendance 
of superiors is wholly useless. A class leader or teach- 
er is honoured because he is chosen from among his 
school mates: he is placed as teacher or leader over 
those who, if their exertions had been superior, 
would have been placed over him; his office is the 
proot of his excellence. He is net at all detained by 
teaching to others what he has already learnt; at 
least not unprofitably detained ; for if he be at the 
head of the class, it is clear that in teaching to oth- 
ers, what he has already learnt, it will perfect him 
in his new acquirements, and rivet them in his mem- 
ory. After this, he is made a private in some supe- 
rior regiment, and his post becomes an object of 
honourand competition to those whom he has taught. 
He is very wisely allowed to have a common inter- 
est with those whom he instructs ; and to receive a 
prize equal in value with any prize obtained by any 
individual among them. By being the leading teach- 
er of the class, it is plain that his attention must be 
exercised, and his memory impressed as much, if 
not more, than those of any one inthe class; and 
whatever good is produced in others by that mode 
of instruction, must be produced in him in an equal, 
or superiour degree. The extraordinary discipline, 
progress, and economy of this school, are therefore, 
in a great measure, produced by an extraordinary 
number of non-commissioned officers, serving with- 
out pay, and learning while they teach. 

It has been urged by the objectors to this system, 
that those children will not improve who are placed 
under the direction of one of their own standing in 
the school. This at first sight, seems plausible 
enough: but, we ask, if they do not learn from one 
another with the greatest readiness all the most in- 
tricate and complicated plays or amusements? One 
boy who is acquainted with the popular game of 
checkers, fox and geese, til-tat-to, hop skip and jump, 
and a thousand other childish amusements, will com- 
municate all he knows to his school companions with 
surprising facility. It does not require a greater de- 
gree of mental exertion to communicate a knowl- 
edge of the branches of learning, he is acquainted 
with, than to teach those plays. The principal ob- 
ject is to interest learners in their studies, so as to 
excite the same attention and feelings in their school 
exercises as in their amusements. This every prin- 
cipal of a school may do, by taking the nature of 
childhood into view, and adapting himself to their 
habits and desires. The great art in teaching is te 
render the acquisition of learning agreeable ; but it 
is absurd to connect pleasure with pain. A child 
Joves learning and his school inasmuch as they are 
associated with honeur and pleasure ; but he hates 


them in proportion as they are associated with 

pain. “ The ways” of learning “ are pleasant and her 

paths are peace.”—Here we pause to remind parents 
of the most important part of their duty —Their chil- 

dren’s present and future happiness isinseparably con- 

nected with their own. Then, unite in directing the 

mind aright ; select teachers of learning and exem- 

plary morals, and treat them as the friends of your 

children and your companions: Let your children 

see that you respect them, and they will also respect 

and obey them. This will remove one of the most for- 

midable obstacles in the way of education.— Parents 

too often are cruel and inconsistent with their chil- 

dren. ‘They compel them to set under the instruc- 

tion of teachers whom they despise ; but because 

they can hire them for a mere trifle, they employ 

them. How preposterous is their conduct! What ? 

place the child under the direction of a person who 

is wholly ignorant of science, and whose mind and 

habits are contaminated with every vice, be- 

cause, he may be hired fora sum less than would 

satisfy the meanest labourer !—For our own part, 

we could never conceive, how a person of good mor- 

al character and possessing the necessary qualifica~ 
tions, could in any respect, be reproached for being | 
a tutor in a school of respectable children. Surely, 

if those children are of respectable families, it is 2 

respectable employment to teach them. But if they 

are low and disgraceful, we acknowledge it is dis- 

graceful to teach them. We believe that the credit 

or disgrace of the profession of a teacher is intimate- 

ly connected with the families who employ him. 
ff on experiment, he be found to be worthy of 
your confidence and understand his business, treat 
him with respect and pay him well ; but if he be un- 

worthy to be placed over your children, dismiss him af 
once ; better, that your children be ignorant an@ 
innocent, than that they should have the mere skel- 

eton of learning, and their minds poisoned with the 
vices of low , ignorant*and vicious teachers. 





PHILOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 





Grammar. Continued from page 58. 
SECT. IV. 
Etymoligical History of Nouns. 


The transmissions of words from one language to 
another are so much varied that it is not easy to 
trace the derivation of all. The simple sounds of 
which they are composed are but few; for, though 
the modifications of pronunciation may be infinitely 
multiplied, these variations do not exhibit distinc- 





tions of origin and of meaning. On the contrary, 
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we find sounds which are very dissimilar mutually 


exchanged in the transmission of a word from one | tain motions in the abstract. Many concrete nouns 


dialect to another. ‘lhe sounds, therefore, that 
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Uhis is the case not merely with such as signify cer- 


are also formed from such verbs, in consequence of 


are inconvertible into others, or the collections of | the selection of qualities or objects to be concreted 


sounds which, though mutually convertible, are 
mever exchanged for any that are different frow 
them, are reduced within a small compass. [En re- 
viewing the history of languages, we might at times 
suppose that almost all sounds are mutually conver- 
tible, and, in despair of finding satisfaction from 
etymoligical researches, acquiesce in this account 
of them, Les voyelles sont pour rien, et les consonnes 
pour peu de chose. Such researches are most secure 
from fallacy, when we trace the mutual concor- 
dance of languages, which are historically known 
to be akin. When we grasp at the resemblances 
among the languages of nations. which can scarce- 
ly be supposed to have ever been connected by mu- 
tual intercourse, we are in danger of mistaking for 
actual derivations instances in which a coincidence 
has accidentally taken place, amidst the sparing 
number of short combinations which can be produ- 
ced among a few elementary sounds. 
We must therefore in many cases abandon the 
investigation of the origin of oral signs, as conceal- 
ed by the total want of documents, or other means 
of tracing them. In some cases, however, the na- 
tural relations of objects to certain sounds discover 
the origin of words; in others, an evident leading 
analogy enables us to trace the same radical signs 
through different languages. In both of these fields 
of research, we have an opportunity of discerning 
some important mental operations concerned in the 
formation and application of languages. We shall 
therefore take notice of a few general varieties in 
the derivation of nouns. 

Some nouns shew an evident adaptation of sounds 
naturally connected with the objects which they de- 
note. Whether these sounds have been received 
into one language from another, or owe their origin 
to the immediate suggestion of nature, is a matter 
of little moment. The principle which produces an 
adherence to the use of them is in both cases the 
same. Among these we may reckon the nouns 
cuculus in Latin, and cuckoo in English, evidently 
intended to imitate the note of the bird which they 
signify. The Latin perdrixz for a partridge is a 
near imitation of the sound made by that bird when 
disturbed in the field. Of the same kind are some 
nouns descriptive of particular sounds. We may 
take for examples, the words corn-oraik for the land 
rail, pees-weep for the lap-wing ; hubbel-bubbel for 
a noisy smoking instrument ; also such words as 
hiss, splash, and splutter. ‘hough some of them are 
provincial, and others are reckoned extremely vul- 
gar. they exhibit one feature of the tendency of 
mankind in the creation of signs 


being originally suggested by some relation to the 
voluntary motions of mankind. Of these we have 
an ample list in Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. 
That author seems to consider the circumstance of 
so many names of objects being derived from verbs 
as leading to important general conclusions, al- 
though these are not specified. This feature of et- 
ymology evidently arises from the interesting na- 
ture of the voluntary motions of our species. From 
this cause, as we have already remarked, the ear- 
liest and simplest form of words of motion is that of 
the imperative ; a wish to receive assistance from 
the activity of others being the earliest motive for 
speech. ‘The interesting character of these motions 
also appears inthe prevalent etymology of names 
for external objects. Though the objects them- 
selves are previously known, our first motives for 
contriving signs to represent them arise from their 
known subserviency to the directions which we 
mean to give to the actions of others. Their con- 
nection with these actions affords a principle by 
which the surrounding scene of things is divided in- 
to groups. ‘ Fruit” is derived from the Latin 
word fruor, to enjoy, the participle of which is fru- 
wus or fructus. It signifies “ aliquid fruit- um,’’ 
or something enjoyed. 

A “debt” is aliquid debit-um. 


** Rent” aliquid rendit-um. 
* Tribute” aliquid /ribut-um. 
An “act” aliquid aci-um. 

‘¢ Expense” aliquid expens-um, 
“* Merit” aliquid merit-um. 

“ Accent” aliquid accent-um. 
“« Fate’? aliquid fa/-um. 


‘¢ Alley” is formed from the French verb aller 
to go, meaning a sort of passage. ‘* View” is from 
vu, the past participle of the verb voir, to see, and 
signifies something seen. “‘ Destiny,” une chose dese 
tinée. The derivation of all these words is suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

Mr. Tooke has with great ability traced to a sim- 
ilar origin many English nouns in whieh it was not 
formerly suspected. ‘Spot’ he derives from the 
verb spit, of which he considers it as the past parti- 
ciple. The noun “ gate,” from the verb go, gae ; 
‘¢ road,” from the verb ride, signifying a place that 
has been rode upon. ‘ Head,”? according to him, 
is from heav-ed, and means a partelevated. ‘* Hea- 
ven” is from the same verb, and similar in its origi- 
nal meaning, though different in its application. 
A “ flood’’is something which has flowed. “ Bread’? 
is grain, which in one step of its preparation for 
food, has been brayed, ‘* Weft” is the past partici- 





Many nouns are derived from verbs of motion. 
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art ha’d. A “hil” is a part held. * Brood, 
‘reed, and brat,” are from the Saxon verb bredan, 
to cherish. ** Hand’ from hentan, to lay hold of. 
« Fang” and “ finger,’ from fingan, to take.— 
“ Truth” comes from the verb to true, and signifies 
that which a man (ru-eth, or believeth. ‘‘ Birth” 
is that which bear-eth : * Growth” that which grow- 
eth: ** Wealth” that which weal-eth: ‘* Earth” 
that which a man ear-eth or plougheth. 

Some of Mr. Tooke’s etymologies, tending to the 
jilustration of the same general remark, have been 
disputed ; but the etymolygies substituted on these 
occasions generally turn out to be of a similar na- 
ture, deriving the names of substances from verbs of 
motion. : 

When aconcrete noun is intended to convey the 
impression of a connection betwixt an object and 
any voluntary human act, the etymology is for the 
most part intentionally obvious. Thus from the 
verb command we have the noun “ command- 
ment,” fer aventence employed in commanding. 
From accompany we have ‘ accompaniment ;”’ 
from judge “judgment,” or opinion ; from invest- 
ment.” A great number of neuns of this descrip- 
tion, derived from Latin verbs, terminate in tion; 
as * fraction, sanction, conflagration, collision.” 
Some terminate in ance or ence: as ** resistance, in- 
heritance, science, prudence”? We have others 
from the same language with different terminations ; 
as “ lecture,” from legere to read. From the Eng- 
lise verb know, we have the noun “ knowledge.” 
Sometimes nouns are formed, by adding to a verb 
the termination ing, as “ landing” from land, and 
*‘ fighting” from fight. Sometimes the use of the 
word as a noun is not indicated by any particular 
sign, but merely by the scope of the sentence. The 
words * jove,’? “ fight,” ‘+ stand,” “ fold,” “ tie,” 
“fly,” “escape,” are used both as nouns and as verbs.* 

Nouns of a similar structure, and sometimes the 
very same nouns, are used to express the abstract 
idea comprehended in verbs. ‘Government’ 
expresses either the abstract idea of the act 
ef governing, or the concrete ideas of a particu- 
lar instance in whieh this act is exercised, as “* the 
British, the American, and the Turkish govern- 
ments.’? Even the more general expression, ‘a 
government,” is concrete, while ‘* government” is 
abstract. A similar two-fold application may be 
made of the nouns ‘‘ reflection,” ‘‘ understanding,” 
* judgment,” ‘ pleasure,” ‘ love,” ‘ decision,” 
“repetition”? We may speak of “ love” in gen- 
eral as an affection of the mind; or, aswain, in 
epeaking of his mistress, may call her “ his love.” 
We may speak of “ judgment” and “ reflection” 
as faculties of mind, or we may call the sentiments 
resulting from their employment, “ judgments” and 





* See Javenile Bcpositer, 7th edition, 
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reflections.” It was, at one time, common in our 
language toemploy different forms of the word ow 
these two occasions. We had, for example, “ ex- 
cellence” and “ dependence” in the abstract ; and 
‘‘ excellency” and ‘* dependency” in the concrete. 

Many nouns, both concrete and abstract, are de- 
rived from adjectives. Instances of concrete nouns 
of this origin we bave in the word ‘¢ white,” for 
the white of an egg, and in the appellation “ black, 
or negro,”? for a man of a black complexion. On 
the same principle, articles of merchandize are cal- 
led ** goods.” Regiments are distinguished by the 
designations of “ the blues,” “ the buffs,” or ** the 
greys;” and showy personsare denominated “ beaux 
and belles.” These words denote colleetions of 
ideas, or qualities, each under a designation bor- 
rowed from one of the most conspicuous. Hence, 
they are described by Mr. Tooke as specimens of 
subaudition, one quality being mentioned, and the 
rest which form the individual understood. 

Many of them approach in their nature and 
etymology to nouns which are derived from verbs 
by passing through the medium of the participle, a 
part of speech resembling in some respects the adjec- 
tive, and often considered by grammarians as in ne 
respect different from it. 

Abstract nouns also, or the names of single quali- 
ties, are derived from adjectives. This is done in 
our language by the addition of the termination 
ness, as in ** goodness,” ‘* whiteness,” ‘* brightness,” 
‘‘ redness.” Whether or not this termination is 
originally the same with the French word nez, 
signifying nose, and with the termination “ ness,” 
as applied to projecting points of land in such proper 
names as “Inverness” and ‘‘ Sheerness,” we shall 
not stop to inquire. Whatever is its derivation, it 
has the same meaning with the word “ quality. 
Whether it was, at any former period, a separate” 
word undera different extent of application, isa 
question of inferior importance. A termination re- 
gularly used as a sign has all the distinctness of a 
separate word, though written more close to ano- 
ther connected sign, and sometimes involving a grea~ 
ter rapidity of pronunciation. 

Abstract nouns derived from adjectives belonging 
to other languages are various; some terminating 
in tude, as “‘gratitade,” “ magnitude ;” others in 
ty, as “ purity,” propriety ;” or in ence, as “ pru- 
dence,” “science,” and ‘* patience.” 

Some abstract nouns are derived from compound 
adjectives owing their origin to previously existing 
nouns. ‘ Loveliness” is derived from the adjective 
“lovely,” which comes from the noun “love.” We 
have, in like manner, “faith, faithful, faithfulness ;” 
es boy, boyish, boyishness,” and many other exem- 
plifications. 

Sometimes an abstract is derived from a concrete 
$noun, by meaus of a termination, as “ boyhoed” 
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from “boy,” and “neighbourhood” from “neigh 
bour.” 

Nouns originally abstract are often applied as 
concretes. A female possessed of the qualification 
of beauty, is called “a beauty;” a person of a 
strange character, “an oddity ;” and a curious ob- 
ject, “ a curiosity.” 

Mr. Tooke endeavoured to prove by the etymolo- 
gy of nouns that abstraction was not an act of the 
mind, but only an operation in language, and that 
the whole operation consisted in subaudition. We 
have found his account of the subject applicable to 
nouns derived from words signifying single quali- 
ties and used as designations of compound objects, 
while the other qualities are understood. But all 
these nouns are concrete. Mr Tooke does not ac- 
knowledge any difference betwixt these and the 
nouns which grammarians distinguish by the appel- 
lation abstract, such as ‘‘ beauty,” “‘ elegance,” and 
‘‘prudence.” Without even remarking that they 
had ever been considered as of a different nature, he 
includes them in the list of those which imply the 
operation of subaudition. He considers providentia, 
*‘providence,” as the neuter plural of the partici- 
ple providens, and meaning * provident things,” i. e. 
expressing one quality with the subaudition of 
others. This subaudition is indeed more general 
than it would have been in the word providens, if 
such a word had been used for ‘‘a provident person.” 
He probably considered it as a mode of contriving 
a word capable of being adapted to every example 
in which the property denoted is found. But the 
opinion of this author is not stated with the expli- 
citness due to its singularity and its importance. 
We must confess that it seems to us totally unfoun- 
ded. 

We have already observed that it is in our power 
to make single qualities the principal objects of 
thought, and that no greater difficulty exists in 
thinking of them exclusively than in making the 
idea represented by a proper name, at any time, the 
full and only object ef thought. The etymology 
here advanced by Mr Tooke appears in itself fanci- 
ful. Nouns in antia and eniia are the only ones 
which give it any shadow of countenance. The 
genius of the Latin language dogs not incline to the 
use of other neuter plurals as names for separate 
qualities. In English, indeed, we say, ‘ the agreea- 
ble,” “ the picturesque,” *‘ the sublime,” “the beau- 
tiful,” instead of “agreeableness,” “ picturesque- 
ness,” ‘‘sublimity,” and “beauty.” We also adopt 
the Latin expression from Horace, “the utile” and 
“the dulce.” But whatever the etymology of the 
nouns called abstract may be, the manner of their 
signification is that which we have already stated. 


F Te be continued.) 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENY. 


Gontinued from page 60. 


While the followers of Mahomet were thus exten. 
ding the boundaries of geography in Asia, a spirit of 
enterprise seemed fora time to break out in the 
north of Europe. The earliest account of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, on which any reliance can be 
placed, is that given by Alfred king of England, to- 
wards the end of the 9th century. This account is 
chiefly founded on the information ofcertain Norman 
adventurers, who finding the southern parts of Eu- 
rope already in possession of their own countrymen, 
were forced to betake themselves to maritime expe- 
ditions in quest of new settlements. These adv entu- 
rers gradually extending their researches into the 
Northern Ocean, discovered Greenland and the 
Shetland ilands, on both of which they planted colo- 
nies, about the end of the 10th century. In the year 
1001, Biorn, a Norman navigator, while steering 
round the coast of Greenland in search of his father, 
was driven by a storm a considerable way to the 
south-west, where he fell in with land, afterwards 
called Vineland, and supposed to be part ofj North 
America. Subsequent voyages to the same piace 
tend to confirm this opinion, particularly that of the 
Zeni, two noble Venetian brothers, who, in the 
account of their adventure in 1390, describe a coun- 
try called by them Estotiland, corresponding in eve- 
ry respect with Vineland, and agreeing in many 
points also with Newfoundland in North America. 
From this circumstance it has been inferred, that 
Columbus, in his anticipations of a western conti- 
nent, was guided by something more decisive than 
bare conjecture. But whatever truth there may be 
in this supposition, it seems to be generally admit- 
ted, that the Normans had at a very early period 
landed on tae coast of America. The consequences 
of the discovery, however, were neither interesting 
norimportant. Europestill continued ignorant and 
inactive, or engaged in pursuits suited only to an age 
ofignorance and barbarism. Even when her energies 
were awakened by the crusading mania towards the 
end of the 11th century, they promised to be pro- 
ductive of little benefit to the cause of literature and 
science. The professed object of the crusades was 
in itself chimerical, and it is difficult to say what 
advantage would have resulted from them, had they 
been completely successful. But though the imme- 
diate effects of these fanatical expeditions are still 
somewhat problematical, there can be no doubt that 
they were ultimately beneficial in a commercial 
point of view. It wasin order to supply the cru- 
saders with stores and ammunition, that the Geno- 
ese were first tempted to cultivate the art of Ship- 
building, which for many centuries had been almost 
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of his life, by preventing him from publishing a more 


Mediterranean. The same enterprising people bav- | accurate and systematic account of his travels, have 


ing afterwards succeeded in re-establishing the 
| Greeks on the throne of Constantinople, were re- 


tens warded with certain exclusive privileges in the way 
it of ofcommerce. By thisevent,their rivals the Venetians, 
| the whvu bad shared with them the advantages of a trade 
ark, with India nearly by the same routeas was forme:- 
n be ly known to the Rowans, were exeluded from the 
pto-  § navigation of the Biack Sea. The monopoly, how- 
itis FF ever, was in this case beneficial to the cause of com- 
man | merce. fhe Venetians, by conciudig atreaty with 
Eu. § the Sultan of Egypt, opened a communication with 
1en, 2 India by the Red Sea; and Alexandria soon be- 
pe- Te caine the grand depot of counmerce, as it had former- 
itu- ly been the retreat of literature and science. 

the & While the consequences of tue crusades were thus 
the | apparent in exciting @ spirit of enterprise in the com- 
slo- mercial wor!d, there were aot wanting men who, ac- 
ear . iuated by motives very different from those of ava- 
ing te rice. or even curiosity. contributed from time to 
er, : tine to extend the boundaries of geography in the 
the [9% Kast. These consisted of ecclesiastics, who, an- 
"ds 2 iimated by a sincere though mistaken zeal for pro- 
rth moting the doctrines of a corrupted church which 
ce undertook iong and painful journies into countries 
he which European cowmerce bad not yet reached, 
he , and endeavoured, by the more captivating method 
n= § of persuasion, to propagate opinions, which the 
e~ i sword had in vain attempted to impose, From the 
ny a accounts of these missionaries, scanty and umsa- 
a. : tisfactory as they frequenly were, a great deal of 
at % information was obtained respecting the interior of 


Asia, particularly the north of India and Tartary. 








in 5 Among those who caietly distinguished themselves 
ye z. in these expeditions, the first place isdue to Mare- 
- bk Pauj, a noble Venetian of the 13th century. ibis 
Tu 3 celebrated traveller set out with his father Nicolas 
6 Paul, who had already acquired considerable repu- 
g tation asa missionary to the East, and some Domini- 
d can monks, in 1271, and after 26 years spent in 
e unremitted Jabour, during which time he not only 
3 traversed those countries that were already known, 
e and explored many new regions en the continent 
“ of Asia, but also visited Borneo, Java, Sumatra the 
Jj Nicobar islands, Ceylon, Madagasear, and other 
: islands in the Pacific and Indian Ucean, till then 
‘ unknown to Europeans, returned to Italy, where he 
y was soon after made prisoner in a war with the 


Genoese. It was during his captivity in Genva, 
that he wrote the account of his travels; a work 
which though composed in a very irregular and con- 
fused manner, eontinued long to be the guide 
of Europeans in all matters relating to oriental 
countries. Of himself and his writibgs it has been 
justly observed, that he was the father of the mo- 
dern geography of Asia, the Humboldt of the 13i» 
«eniury, though the misfortunegof the latter part 


thrown a shade over the glory of his own name, 
and robbed science of the advantages which it 
might otherwise have derived from his labours. 

[To be Continued.] 
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ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Continued from page 63. 


OF ADDITION. 
Quantities are susceptible only of augmentetior 
and diminution. It may therefore be said with 
strict propriety, that a knowledge of the rules of 
Addition and Subtraction comprises the whole of 
Arithmetic ; and we shall, hereafter, shew that 
Multiplication and Division are but compendious 
methods of performing Addition and Subtraction. 
By Addition, we unite many separate numbers 
into a single one. It may be considered as an abbre- 
viation of the formation of numbers by the succes- 
sive addition of unity. For it is evident, that if we 
wish to add together 7 and 8, it may be done in two 
ways, viz, by adding a unit to 7 eight times or by 
adding to eight seven units, because in both exam- 
ples, we obtain as the result of the operation, the 
number 15. lt may be remarked here, that the 
units to be added together should be of the same 
species, or that they should be reduced to such units. 
For, if it were required to add together 10 dollars, 
7 yards, and 25 horses, three quantities whose units 
consist of different species, and irreducible to units 
of the same species, we could perform the operation 
in no other way, but by setting them down sepa- 
rately with their different denominations. In a si- 
milar manner, if it were required to add together % 
yards, 2 feet and 9 inches, we are not merely to add 
together 7, 2, and 9; their units being dissimilar. 
But in this example the different units being redu- 
cibleto those of the same kind, a number may be 
‘found equal to the three given ones ; tor, 7 yards 
are equal to 252 inches, 2 feet to 24, and the num-~- 
ber answering to the sum of the three numbers 242, 
24 and 9, will be the one required. 

To perform these operations, and extend them te 
any oumber of quantities, it is usual, and indeed, 
the most convenient way to divide them into their 
component parts, of units. tens, hundreds, &e. * and 
to place those figures of the same degree in the same 
vertical column, and draw a line under ali those 
aumbers, to separate them, from those which are to 
express their sum. After disposing the figures ac- 


cording to this rule, we add together all those of the 
lowert degree which are found in the right hand ce’- 





































































96 ; 
lumn. If the sum of those figures are less than 10, 


we write it under the column, but if it be more than 
9, and consequently cannot be represented but by 


THE ACADEMICIAN. 


which have been resorted to by the Arithmetician 
for this purpose. The first, we shall mention is to 
divide the given numbers, which have been added 


several figures, we write the first figure of units of |into several parts and if the sum of these partsi, 


this sum under the line, and the other, being of the 
game species of those of the second column, is re- 
tained to be added tothem. For example let it be 
required to addthe numbers 527, 2519,9812, 75 
and 8 together. We begin by writing the one un- 
der the other, that is, by placing units of the same 
species in the same vertical column, and then draw- 
ing a line to separate the sum from the different 
parts, which is the rule given above. See the work. 

527 

2519 

0312 
78 F 

8 


ar 


Sum 12939 


In performing this operation, we begin on the 
right hand with the units of the lowest order, and| A second method is to subtract the separate num: 
find 29 for their sum, we only write the 9 units, and | bers successively from the sum of the whole, if the 
retain the two tens to add with the figures in the| work be right you will exhaust it exactly and fiad 
next column, which with this augmentation con-|no remainder: Asin 


equal to the former one, it is presumed that the 
work isright. (See the Example, 
456 
1789 
458 
8769 
9874 
474 
694 
16 11058 
T7844 
4626 
169 1269 


11472 





35229 $5229 


» 





tains 13 units of its own order; we then write un 15 200 
der it 8 units, and retain the one to add to the fol- 15 
Jowing column. With this, we proceed as with the . 
preceding one, and find its sum 19; we only put/the annexed example 46 125 
down the nine units and retain the one to add to : 45 
the column following: by adding this, we find its — 
sum equal to 12 units, we place the 2 units under 79 719 
this column and the 1 to the left. By these means. a 79 
we obtain 12959, the sum of the proposed numbers. 200 — 
The rule and the operation, it will be easily per- 0 


ceived are deduced from the nature of our notation, | A third rule is to cut off the uppermost line of the 
and are the natural result of arranging numbers in-|account and then add the rewaining lines, the a- 


to classes of ten each. It is evident that when any | mount of which added to the line cut off should be 
gum consists of a greater number than nine it must} the same with total first found. 


be expressed by a figure of its own class or species 
and by one of the next higher class : which figure of 
the higher class being of the same name with the row 
This is 
according to the rule. Sometimes the sum is so 
large as to require a greater number, than one fig- 
ure of the next superior class to express it, but in 
this case also the rule is correct and consistent with | Total of 3 lower lines 
itself, the whole being taken according to the num- 


to be added ought to be coilected with it. 


Thus 7854 





S1A159 ° 
318309 
51076 





Total of the 4 lines 691598 





683544 





ber of units of that class to be added thus, in 151, the Totel: of this lest sum ane oA Rae 691598 pl 
one would be set down, and the rest taken as 15 A fourth method was given by Dr. Wallis in bis 


-units of the next superior row. 


Arithmetic as well as by Lucas de Burgo, and prob- 


Various methods have been given to prove the ably by preceding authors, which will be given in 
correctness of the operations in Addition, but there our next number. 


is in reality no accurate way by which it can be 
proved. However as every successive operation per- = 
formed on the same question, by which the same ans- 
wer is obtained, renders its correctness the more 


probable, we shal! give afew of 





[To be continued] 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“The Philanthropist, Ne. 1” ig received, and sha!) 





those methods, \receive due attention, 













































